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ABSTRACT 

Interviews were conducted with six Israeli junior 
high school teachers with the aim of identifying personal dilemmas 
they faced as teachers. Three of the interviewees were novice 
teachers; three more experienced. The subjects taught in Arab 
villages, a religious vocational Jewish school, and in a Kibbutz. 
S?-reral educational contexts which give rise to teacher dilemmas were 
identified. The transition context created dilemmas lor novices, 
which were related to professional identity and abilities, group 
membership, interpersonal relationships, and teacher status. Another 
context of teacher dilemmas was found to be within the areas of 
teacher planning and curriculum. Ethical problems and issues caused 
dilemmas in the context of classroom management. The societsil context 
giving rise to dilemmas included moral and political issues and 
ideologies. Two major explanatory frames for teacher dilemmas were 
identified: the gap between ideology and reality, and the multiple 
obligations with which teachers are confronted. (JD) 
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R«c«nt societal demand -for teacher accountability and 
professional Izatlon and the nature of uncertainty In a 
technological, mobile societyi add to the complexity of the 
teaching profession. Consequently, teachers encounter a variety 
of problems and of conflicting views which place a heavy burden 
on their shoulders. Thair inner world may become fraught with 
dilemmas that they have to manage. Furthermore, the teaching 
profession as such constitutes a variety o-f dilemmas that emerge 
from its ambiguous nature (Shulman, 1984), and from its aims and 
neans which are often contradictory (Jackson, 1968; Lortle, 
197S) • The ambiguous educational roles have been analyzed and 
classified into a general hierarchical taxonomy (Berlak fic Berlak, 
1981). However, the investigation of teachers' dilemmas 
constitutes both general and idiosyncratic aspects (Berlak & 
Berlak, 1982; Lampert, 1983, 1986). Hence, the study of the 
dilemmas of groups as well as of individual teachers becomes a 
necessary procedure for understand l ng thvi r I nner wor 1 d . Th I s 
Inner world of teachf^rs' dilemmas is a matter of Interest and 
concern to educationists, researchers and educational policy 
makers. Information regarding the content and nature of teachers' 
dilemmas Is interesting from a theoretical as well as from a 
practical point of view. Theoretically, it reay shed some light on 



th»ir v«lu»«, attltud»« and p»rc»ptlan« cancwrning variaum 
•ducatlanal and prQf»««iQnal lmmu»«, and at th» mam* tlm» 
ch*ract»rlz# thmm as r»fl»ctlv» prof •«» lanals. Thu«, It way add 
to th* cid^riitandlng oi the teaching profession Itself. 
Practically, it may guide teacher i»ducators an^l professional 
developers in planning professional development programmes and In 
helping teachers to clarify and manage their dilemmas. Before 
relating to dilemmas more specifically, some elaboration 
regarding the meaning of the concept is In order. 

A dilemma is perceived as an inner conversation with oneself 
concerning two or more alternate propositions, or assumptions 
that may be adopted; an argument that presents an antagonist with 
several possible views; a choice between two alternate courses of 
affairs In which the presence of obstacles on every side makes It 
difficult to determine which course of action to pursue (Berlak Sc 
Berlak, 1981 Lampert, 1985). A dilemma is also viewed as a 
cognitive knot (Wagner, 1984) and as a situation In which a 
person^s different ways of thinking are not congruent with the 
specific needs of that situation (Perkins, 1985). 

The literature on dilemmas In the realm of education is 
relatively scarce. Berlak U Berlak (1981) classified dilemmas 
into three groups: Control dilemmas, curriculum dilemmas, and 
social dilemmas. Control dilemmas are described In terms of foci, 
for example: pupil vs. teacher centered teaching! teacher vs. 
external and vs. pupil set standards and norms. The dilemmas 
within the currrlculum group pertain to personal vs. public 
knowledge as glv©n vs. knowledge as problematic! content vs. 
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pracm%%i intrlnmic v«. •xtrlnmic motlvatlan. Th* modal rwaln 
•nt*rtAln« dil«mmAS thai r»I«t» to thm p»rc»ptlan oi childhood as 
a unlqu# situation, or rather as a stage In th» process of 
development; perception of culture as consisting of general 
characteristics or rather of Idiosyncratic characteristics of 
sub-cul tures. 

The source of these dilemmas resides In the ambiguity concerning 
the roles of schools In a changing society, which In turn 
creates dilemmas In teaching situations. Ambiguities In teaching 
situations- are Interpreted by Halkes & Dykers (1984) as stemming 
from personal and subjective values which are often Incongruent 
with the needs that arise In classroom realities. They reflect 
ambiguities which are brought to consciousness In contexts of 
innovations. According to Wagner (1934), a person who finds 
hlm/herself in a situation of contradictory cognitions Is apt to 
act in spiral cycles without being able to find a solution. Such 
a situation is regarded by Wagner (Ibid) as a cognitive knot 
which may grow Into a dilemma. She defines dilemmas as cognitive 
knots and conflicts, resulting from the gaps between what ought 
to be and what really occurs. There are several basic types of 
knots: Reality knots - result from some principle that has not 
been applledl Past experience knots - result from a gap between 
what had to be done and what was done In reality! Anticipation 
knots - result from an anticipation of something that will happen 
In the future but should not happen; Imperative dilemma knots - 
result from a conflict between two norrasi Counter Imperative 
knots - result from contradictory principles! and finally: knots 



that r#!iult ^ram double loyalty. 

According to another p»rc«^ption, dilemmas occur in «itu«tion« in 
which two conceptions may b« intrinsically right but do not fit 
into a certain ©nvironm^nt (P»rkin«, 1985). In addition to 
definitions, to contents and situations in which dilemmas are apt 
to occur, the topic of dilemria management has attracted some 
interest. Wagner (1984) describes this process as a search for 
balance between reality and what ought to become reality. 
Furthermore, this process depends upon the intensity of the 
experienced diic/mmas and the way in which they aro expressed, 
well as upon the extent of proximity to the self. In referring to 
dilemma management, Buchman (1984) suggests that dilemmas are 
treated by a series o-? activities, some of which are intended to 
avoid confrontation between opposing views, others are temporary 
solutions of dilemmas that can not be resolved. Lamport (1985) 
expresses the view that management of dilemmas is intuitive, it 
fits a certain moment. The selection of a solution can not be 
predicted. One aspect of dilemma management is built in its 
definition as an internal conversation, in which the teacher 
deliberates upon alternate possible solutions. According to 
Lampert (ibid), the dilemma manager makes use of previously 
learnt strategies, whil* reframing them. Accordingly, she 
classifies dilemma management into three groups. One, pertains to 
the social reorganization of teaching, the other to a strategy of 
inner negotiations, and the third is a combination of the former 
two groups. 
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It it th* aim o-f th» pr»«ont study to dimclas^ th» context and 
content oi dilemmas t»ach»r« ai various «#nlarlty and In 

various •ducational ©nvi ranra©nt«» 
Method 

A« th» intent of th» study was to disclose som» of th<v content of 
dilemmas encountered by teachers, and the contexts in which they 
occur, rather than to provide specific findings to a-priori 
defined hypotheses, interpretive methods of search seemed to be 

appropriate (Erickson, 1986)., The selected method of inquiry was 
in-depth open ended interviews. After establishing a relationship 
of rapport between the interviewer and the interviewee, each 
interview started with the following question: "Could you please 
tell about and relate to dilemmas that you may encounter in your 
work as a teacher?" If needed, this question was elaborated as 
follows: "Please tell me about situations in which you were 
confronted with al ternat i ves wh ich you percei ved as possib 1 y 
leading to equally desirable/undesirable results". The flow of 
talk was not interrupted unless some probing and clarification 
questions were needed. The interviewed subjects were six Junior 
High School teachers, three of them in their first two years of 
teaching. The seniority of the other three teachers was 4, 10 and 
19 years. Among the three novice teachers two taught in Arab 
villages, and the third one in a religious vocational Jewish 
school. Two of the more senior teachers taught in Arab villages 
and the third one in a Kibbutz. The interviews were protocolled 
verbatim and analyzed in an attempt at disclosing the content of 
dilemmas, the context in which they occur and the 'possible 
reflection of background variables in the encountered dilemmas, 
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Fln<l Inqf 

Finding* ar* reported ••p«r*t»ly far t»«ch»r« with diiimrmnt 
background*. No attempt is m«d?^ to c:»n»r«llz» -from the findings, 
but rather to gain ln«lght« into the nature of passible dilemmas 
teachers encounter In their pra-f ess I on.a 1 lives. 

We start with prenentlng the findings related to context and 
content. By context; we mean the situation which gives rise to the 
dilemma. By content we mean the topic of the dilemma In the 
specific context. 

Novice teachers. Three novlc© teachers participated In our study, 
with 1-2 years of seniority. 

One of the teachers was 22 years old, still a University student, 
teaching History and English In a vocational religious high 
school. This teacher spoke about her major dilemma, namely, the 
dilemma of professional Identity . After one and a half year of 
teaching she was torn between her Initial ccnraltment to teaching, 
and her desire to continue her studies in another field. The 
context of her dilemma was the transition from student to 
professional teacher. Transition has temporal, as well as 
substantive aspects. The content of the dilemma was the choice 
between different careers: "Is It worthwhile to be a teacher?" 
The t^ransf t.lqn c ontext was characterized by another dilemma, 
related to the teacher's perception of her profess i ona^ 
*kLLLtl5J» "I don't know anything about teaching, and am afraid 
of the students... the students (Ethiopians who are making their 
first steps in an unfamiliar environment and lack basic skills), 
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%99m to bm unc*p*bl» of learning... I g«v# thvm th» samv 
• K»rclB»« th;?t W9 «alv»d In class and th»y did not know nhat to 
da. I an stunn»d». Thm dil^rina is b«tw«*n putting th» •blara** iar 
failure an an»s«If, th» navlc* t^ach*?-, ar an th# •nvlranm#nt, 
th» unmatlvat»d and Ignarant students. This dilemma Has 
accampanled by great tenslan and -feelings ai uncertainty. On ane 
h*nd the teacher was aware af her abllgatlans and knew that 
pec2agaglcal principles d^rrtAnd that she respands ta the specific 
needs af her students. Oi\ the ather h^nd, she did nat have the 
appraprlate taals ta handle the sltuatlan, and sensed she was 
nat ready ta be held accauntable far her failures. Other cantexts 
which are revealed In the interview with this teacher are: 
teacher p lann Ing and classroam management . In the cantext ai h^r 
planning activities the teacher montlaned the dilemma ai chaaslng 
between caverage and In-deoth teach I ng af any subject. In the 
cantext af classraam management decislans she raised the Issue af 
appraprlate punis h ment . "Shauld I send a student wha disturbs the 
whale class autside, ar shauld I try ta keep him In the 
classraam?" The ^irst salution may be easier iar the teacher, and 
may allaw her ta cantinue her teaching -for the benefit ai the 
whale class, but may be pedagag I ca 1 1 y wrang iar the student. 
After reading the protacal the teacher commented: "All this Is 
quite canfused, it reflects haw I feel". The sense ai canfuslan 
may alsa accaunt far the prosentatian af what may be called a 
p^radaxlcaj djjjjmma. In the cantext ai classraara management the 
teacher spake abut her dilemma In respandlng ta students* 
questions. She was nat sure haw ta deal with 'questlas^.s ta which 
she daes nat know the answer". It seems that In spite af her 
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p»rc#ptlan a-? 'nmr «tuu»nt« as •xtr^m^ly w^rak and unUnow 1 ©dg^ab 1 • , 
sh« still •••• *stud9nts* as threatening. This may be a typical 
instance ai the kind ai dilemmas that navice teachers face in 
their first transition years. 

A second novice teacher is a University graduate, Thim is his 
first year of teaching in an Arab village. It is interesting to 
note that Se does not mention any doubts about his choice of 
career. It may be that his decision has already been made. 
Dilemmas- that characterize his transi t ion context are in the 
rfalm of relations with his colleagues and with the principal, 
•Should I accept the advice of senior teachers? Haw far should I 
try to become involved in the life of the school? Would it not be 
more convenient for me to be less active? What is the best way to 
impress my principal?" These question* reflect the dilemma 
betwe^^n professionalism and interpersonal relations in the 
workplace. Is it more important to adhere to one's own 
pedagogical principles, or should one sacrifice these for the 
sake of bettor re 1 at ions w i th one ' s peers? On the other hand , how 
can one reconcile between the need to accept necessary advice 
from more experienced colleagues, and the need to be autonomous? 

This teacher also mentioned several dilemmas in the contest of 
t eacher p I ann t ng and in the context of c 1 aasroo m nu maqeracnt , 
Shoulds I add materials to the textbook or should I adhere to it 
faithfully?" This question reflects a c^rr icular dilemma of 
fidelity to the prescribed curriculum. 
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CJ*mmraara managvmvnt pr9m«ntm th» dil^rana of Dunt»hra»nt; > •Hom to 
d9«l with a talkative mtud»nt? What is ihm right kind ai 
puni«hm»nt? Should I har«h or forgiving?" 

It m99mm that th» t9ach«r im torn b9tw9«n competing prof vmrn < onal 
principles, and at thl» mtag* of h i « professional development has 
not enough personal practical experience and knowledge to manage 
these dilemmas. 

The third novice teaches English for the second year in an Arab 
village. She shares some dile»nias in the context of transi t ion 
with the second novice, mentioned above- She too is concerned 
about the -right- way of relating to her colleagues. -I am 
deliberating whether I should develop my own way of teaching, or 
accept the advice of other teachers? Generally ray colleagues tell 
me their problems and advise me not to act as they had, because 
they had failed. I tell myself that their success or failure may 
be related to their personality, and not to the nature of their 
students or to the features of the strategy they had used* My 
dilemma is whether to accept their advice and to rely on their 
experience, or to experience success and failure on my own?" This 
is not just an issue of autonomy versus dependency , but also an 
issue of the status gf, £ newcomer to an established educational 
institution- -As a new teacher I came to this school with my own 
expectations and my own educational goals. During the first 
months of teaching some of the senior teachers came to me and 
told me: 'You are a new and idealist teacher, you are so active 
because you are new. Your enthusiasm will diminish the more 
experience you will have, then you will be a teacher like all of 
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I don't Una. nh.th.r to continu. in «y .nn h,v or to try to 
ad.pt to th.«7. MO..OV.., th. novic. in . ...ool 

r»cogniz»d th» •xi«fa>>r-. 

i> wiiw vximt»i<c» of grouam In kh» .-n^.. 

^ H» »n tn» comwonroom. I «m(<»d 

mym»l-f, mhould I trv to f n < ♦■i, 

try to Join th. group with which I id.ntl+y mo.t 

• trongly, q;- ,hould I try to hm *r>t m 

try to b* fri.ndm with •v.ryon.?* Th.r. i, 

a .oci.l p.of...i..., ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

d-ci-ion.. ... _ b.wild*r.d by th. 



mi tuAt ion. 



ni..icuit dii.„„„ ,^ ^^^^^^^ 

£l-3rooiD Bapac,en..nt : "In th. .choo". ho...oo. t..ch.r« u.. to ... 
on. o. th. .tud.nt, to report c.«.. o. not preparing ho..worU, or 
classroo. disturbances during ,,,,,, ^^^^^ 

teachers, I as.ed „y.,,,, ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

This .ay cause an .inds o. ...desired outcomes. On the other hand 
it is a school custom. What should I do?" In this case the 
teacher .reuses on an issue o. cla^^ 

relationsMps between students. The teacher is also concerned 
abour her own relationship with th. students. -should I ...p . 
distance, or should I try to beco.e their ..i.nd?" .n th. cont..t 

t^n this t.ach.r th. dil.„„a 

l™pl-..nt.ng n.w teaching „od.. which .h. l.arn.d in h.r t.ach.r 
education program, or, using the old .nd tri.d „od.. o. teaching 
.now. so ..11 ,ro. h.r own .tud.nt y.ar.. It i. int.r..ting 
to not. that this youn^ and i n..per i .need t.ach.r .... .th..al 

-t probl.„atic, w.eth.r th... ... 

-«onal autonomy, or i nt.rp.r.onal r.latlon.hip. with 
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col leagues. 

Experienced teachers. Three the teachers who participated in 
the study, had 4, 10 and 19 y^rn of seniority. 

The teacher with C years of seniority is a University graduate 
and t:>aches in an Arab vUlage. Though teaching for four years he 
still is not sure about his choice of career. This is his major 
dilemma; "Should I continue to be a teacher? If I remain a 
teacher I am acting against my wishes, If I do not continue I 
have no profession, besides I have Invested a lot of time and 
effort in learning to teach". After 4 y»ars In the profession he 
apparently feels that he Is still in a transition period, not 
temporally but substantively. His dissatisfaction with his 
present work strengthens this feeling, his professional Identity 
is not yet strong. Other dilemmas mentioned by this teacher 
relate to the planning context and to classroom manggement . He is 
not sure about the "right- way to plan and structure a lesson, 
and can see the relative merit of each teaching mode. Another 
dilemma in this context concerns the planning of a stud«»nt trip. 
Should his students decide about the route, as tho trip Is for 
their enjoyment, or should he assuma full responsibility, because 
of his role as teacher. The teacher has many dilemmas in the 
context of cKxssroom management. One concerns the issue of 
corporal gunlshment, which is still used in his school. According 
to his pedagogical beliefs this is wrong, but "students seem to 
ask for it". The dilemma of teacher control concerns him. Should 
he let classroom discussions flow freely, according to the 
interests of his students, or, be r rlctlve and guide the 
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discussion according to his intentions. He can advantages in 

•ach of th«se decisions and do9S not know what to do. This 
teacher shares another dilemma with one of the novices. He does 
not know to handle student questions when he is not sure ai the 
correct answer. "I speculate whether to give a non*-re 1 evant 
answer or, to face up to the fact that I do not know and to 
propose to answer another time". In this case that is not a 
"paradoxical dilemroa*, as the teacher seems to regard his 
students highly. The teacher wavers between his^need for a status 
of authority in the eyes of his students, and his awareness that 
it is important to present a model of searching for knowledge. It 
may well be the case that the number of years one teaches are 
not, necessarily, the most important factor in determining the 
issues which cause dilemmas for teachers. 

Moreover, 4 years of teaching may not be enough to qualify anyone 
as an experienced teacher. 

The second teacher has 10 years of seniority and teaches in 
English in a Kibbutz school. This teacher differentiated between 
her past and present dilemmas. Her past dilemmas were mainly in 
the context of c 1 assroo ra m anagement . "I faced more dilemmas as a 
young teacher, but that was not important*. • should I leave the 
class in tears?... Sometimes I managed to solve the dilemmas." 
She does not consider these past experiences of grappling with 
dilemmas as significant, though they centered on her own personal 
feelings and behaviors, nor doe** she seem to attach importance to 
her attempted solutions. 




Wh*n mhm apvaks about h»r pr»m#nt dilemmas mh» im v»ry int»ns» 
and exprvmmvm a high l#vel o-f concern and car*. Th«S9 ar» 
dilemmas which are closely linked to the sociy^»^ contex t oi the 
Kibbutz. She mentions the pernt t «s i venesf of Kibbutz society as 
creating d i 1 vmroa situation. 'Intimate relationships between 
students, who move into a •-family room*, are *n example o-f such a 
situation. On one hand, we are very open. On the other hand, 
there ©xist strong normative -forces which demand some kind o-f 
intervention*. In the Kibbutz the teacher is expected to deal 
with such situations. 

The status and image of the Kibbutz teacher also cause dilemmas. 
•In an urban school teachers are not involved in the daily lives 
of their students after school hours. In the Kibbutz the teacher 
meets students in the dining hall, at the work place (where 
students work in the afternoon as part of their daily schedule), 
and with their parents. The discipline of Kibbutz students is 
different from that of city students. In the Kibbutz it is not 
clear that teachers are to be treated with respect". The teacher 
perceives her students as unmotivated and passive. Her dilemma is 
how to react to this situation. Shoujd she be accepting or should 
she try to change it. The teacher confronts dilemmas whenever her 
own ideals and values are in conflict with Kibbutz reality. It is 
interesting to note that in discussing ways o-? handling the 
dilemmas she mentions the cooperative nature of dealing with 
problems in the Kibbutz. •I bring dilemmas to the group for 
discussion and solution". Another feature of dilereraa management 
in the Kibbutz is also related to the egalitarian character of 
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Kibbutz oaciety, namely, trying to solve problems through 
persuasion and not through imposition oi decisions, Tht^se modes 
of handling dilemmas leav<» the teacher in a state ai intense 
inner -conversations", which do n le^d to satisfactory 
solut ions. 

The Kibbutz teacher does not see teacher planning as causing any 
dilemmas* -We are completely autonomous in curriculum matters, I 
choose what I wart to teach. I am not confined to the textbooks 
recommended by the Ministry of Education. I decide what and ho;-; 
to teach*. It is interesting that the teacher does not seem to 
recognize curriculum issues as sources for dilemmas. Dilemmas 
appear in those situations which relate to her worldview, her 
ideology and beliefs, where ideals are in conflict with reality, 
Larapert (1984) suggests that gaps between ideology and reality 
constitute the main dilemma source. This is evident in the case 
of the experienced Kibbutz teacher. 

We turn to the teacher with 19 years of seniority. He teaches 
Geography in an Arab high school. Some of his dilemmas are 
related to the gogt^t^a^. context, . In teaching the geography of 
Israel he finds himself torn between two ideological positions, 
the Jewish and the Arab perception of the identity of the 
country, -It happens that when I try to teach the geography of 
Israel the students reject this topic. Wha£ should I do? Should I 
teach the subject so as to fulfill the requirements of the 
curriculum, or should I use this opportunity to discuss the 
political issues involved?" Students in his class come from 
two different social backgrounds, city and village. They have 
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diff©r*nt vaJu^tt and b^haviarAl norm©. Thl« ttituation give« rl«a 
to g I rgym «f naqi^m^pt^ dllemmao, ©uch as how to organlie a trip 
or a class party, which of th« two group* to prefer? How to 
integrate them without having anyone give up their own cultural 
modes o-f behavior? 

In the teacher planning context the teacher mentions difficulties 
with textbooks, which are sourcc^2 :jf dilemmas. The Geography 
textbook ":s badly translated. I find myself in a dilemma whether 
to demand that all students buy the book, or to teach without the 
textbook, relying on my cJwn lectures and explanations* . There is 
a conflict of principles involved in this decision and the 
teacher finds it difficult to choose. Teachers are not supposed 
to be the sole source of knowledge, on the other hand, a textbook 
which is not acceptable to the teacher makes its use highly 
undesirable. 

Xt seems that for this teacher, as for the Kibbutz teacher, the 
gap between ideology and reality is the source for the most 
s i gn i f i cant d i 1 emmas . 

In addition to the findings reported in the previous section two 
salient observations worthwhile of attention emerged. The first 
pertains to the tones of reference (Fox, 1969). While some 
teachers ro-f^rred to their dilemmas In a somewhat indifferent 
tone others expressed some anxiety and confusion. After having 
read the protocol of her interview one teacher remarked: 
■Everything is so confusing... it reflects the way I feel..." 
Anothor t»*ch»r k»pt sighing during th» int.rviww. A f9«llng ai 
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un*asin««m as a r««ult of having to b« accountabl® an the on© 
hand, and not being able to solve her diletnmaBi on the other, was 
reported by a third teacher. The Kibbutz teacher reacted with 
some anger when she rmierred to her dilemmas in the area of 
values. The overall impression from all the ir.tcrvicwJS w«i that 
dilemmas were regarded as disturbing. 

The second emerging observation points to a generic vc specific 
nature of the mentioned dilemnas. For instance, while the 
classroom management dilemmas appear to be of a general nature, 
dilemma© such as: "Shall I teach according to the Arab conception 
or rather to the Zionist concep t i on. . . ■ is of a specific nature, 
as It is a situational bound dilemma, and so are other dilemmas 
that stem from the Kibbutz situation. Other dilemmas may be 
classified as person bound, that is, they stem from a personal 
source, such as dilemmics pertaining to professional identity. 

D i scuss 1 on 

Several educational contis-xts which give rise to teacher dilemmas 
were identified in this study. 

Some of these were more common among teachers with little 
seniority, others were shared by all teachers. The transi t ion 
context created dilemmas for novices, or teachers with little 
teaching experience, such as 4 years of seniority. The content of 
transition dilemm^aa related to the following issues: professional 
identityl professional abilities; group membership; interpersonal 
relat ionshipa and teacher status. It seems that at the early 
stages of professional development teachers have not yet formed 
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th.lr .•n«» ai prQ*e««lan«l id.ntlty. They t.nd to hav m*ny 
doubt, about th.lr cholc. * prof.«.lon, *nd *r. unc.r»ain 
about their abUltlsa to *ulflll th.lr pro*..«lonal obligation.. 
Th.y *r. m a .tat. o* conflict b.tw.on th. knowl.dg. th.y hav. 
*cqulr.d In th. t.ach.r .ducatlon program., and th. reality o* 
.chool ll*«, b.t«...n th.lr p.rc.ptlon o* ..l* and th. 
.xp.ctatlon. oi th. .ducatlonal .st.b I I .hm.nt . Th.y ar. torn 
b.tw..ra th. n..d to d.v.lop their autonomou. «tyl., and th.lr 
d.slr. to b.long to th. community th.y hav. joln.d. Int.rp.r.onal 
relations and perceptions o* t.ach.r status, ar. Important dilemma 
*ocl. The Stat, o* transition Is not to be understood In temporal 
terms only. Even after teaching a number o* years t.ach.r. may 
still *e.l unsure about their vocation, and may express 
transition dilemmas. 

Teacher planning and curriculum are another context o* teacher 
dilemmas. The prevailing dilemma relates to issues o* autonomy 
versus fidelity to external curricula. It is inte-esting to note 
that the Kibbutz teacher who participated in this study seems to 
be immune to this dilemma. This finding is compatible with 
findings in a study of th. curricula of the Kibbutz school (Ben- 
Peretz and Lavl, 1980), which showed that teachers in Kibbutz 
schools tend to view themselves as autonomous In the curriculum 
domain. On the other hand, teachers may find themselves in a 
dilemma whether to use a prescribed textbook, even If they 
consider It unfit. One of th. teachers In our study claimed that 
h. was reluctant to rely «olely on his own l.cture. and 
explanations. On. of th. common dll.mmas In th. context of 
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t«ach«r planning r«lAt»« to th* pvrvnnial issuv of cavvragv 
wrsuB in*depth t«achin9 of any topic. This aevroo to b# a pvrfvct 
ca«# far th« kind of dilemma management which Lampcrt talks 
about: *«*th<r image of teacher as dilemma manager accepts 

conflict as a continuing condition Hith which persons can learn 
to cope* (Lampert, 1985 p* 192). 

The "right" way of planning a lesson is another dilemma that may 
concern teachers, especially in their early years of teaching. 
Expert teachers, such as Nancy (Shulman, 1987)9 may employ their 
own conceptual framework to guide their planning, and may master 
a flexible style that adapts itself to their specific situation. 
Thus, expert teachers may no longer be confronted with this kind 
of d i lemraa. 

Ethical problems and issues cause teachers' dilemmas in the 
context of classroom management. How to punish one's students is 
a dilemma for novice teachers in our study. Ethical questions are 
raised as dilemmas regarding the interpersonal relationships of 
students and the interaction between students and teachers. Some 
of these are "control dilemmas", in Berlak and Berlak's sense 
(1981). It seems to us that it would be worthwhile effort to 
probe deeper the complexities of ethical dilemmas of teachers. 

We turn now to the societal context which may give rise to 
teachers* dilemmas. Some of the dilemmas of the Kibbutz teachertf, 
or of the Arab teachers who participated in the study, may be 
interpreted as pertaining to the societal context. The special 
status of teachers in the Kibbutz, and the nature of Kibbutz 
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•QCt.ty, tn*y cau«* conflicts for a t»«ch.r nha bring, a dlff.r.nt 
«»t Qf valu»« into th» cl«««raam. Th» t»ach»r in our study is 
fully awar* to th. fact that sh* confronts dil.mmas wh.n.v.r h»r 
own idvalB «nd commitmwnts do not match Kibbutz reality. It is 
«sp»cially interesting to note how this teacher's attempts to 
handle her dilemmas are shaped by Kibbutz ideology. In the 
Kibbutz society dilemma management is a communal and cooperative 
venture. 

As is to be expected, the Arab teachers experience dilemmas 
regarding their national identity as a minority group living in a, 
country with many problems. The two cases briefly described in 
our study point to the fact that it is impossible to detach the 
classroom, as a dilemma raising environment, from the external 
world . 

Trying to sum up some of the insights gained in this study we may 
discern between two major explanatory frames for teacher 
dilemmas. One is the gap between ideology and reality (Lampert, 
1985), and the difficulties that this gap causes in the teacher's 
perception of self. The other explanation concerns the multiple 
obligations that teachers confront, which may be the key to many 
'dilemmas ( Shu 1 man, 1983). 

The notion of -paradoxical dilemmas", namely, dilemmas which 
originate in paradoxical views of a situation, may contribute to 
the investigation of teacher thinking. It would be interesting 
how widespread the phenomenon of paradoxical dilemmas is, and how 
it is related to the nature of the teaching situation. 
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Th* 9on©r«Uy n«g£tlvo tanm in which dil«mm#s nop* 9xpr«ss9d ar» 
a mett»r concern, a9 it la only naturjil for any pra*«»«ion, 

Aitd •»p©cir.ny a ct*vif lapin9 prai9u%ian li k» teaching, to bo 
-fraught with dil#mr,e-,. Furlharmar«, dllwmmaw pr*»»nt a chaUpng* 
to dolib»rat«r and think upon, and h«nc» ar« a potential «aarco ai 
d*v*lapm»nt. Viewed as disturbing and unpleasant dilemmas may las4 
their power to promote pro-f ess i ona 1 growth. 
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